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HIS being a Book on Fasnioxs 
it would not conſiſt with its Ti- 
tle to want a Dedication. 


To pleaſe the World, then, I deſire 
1 that this may be conſidered and taken 
in full for all Epiſtles Dedicatory and 
Advertiſements whatſoever ; and I in- 
ſcribe the Offering to your Name, my 
ELIZ A, becauſe there is not another 
in the World that I love fo well. 
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HE general influence of Faſhion on 
the manners, habits, and tempers of 
mankind, may render it not an 
unentertaining employment, to enquire 
how the World differs ſo widely, on a ſub- 
ject, the center of general attention, andthe - 
ſource of paſſions ſo various and oppoſite. | 
When we hear one exclaim that the Faſhion 
and the World are ſynonimous terms, and 
that to be out of exiſtence and out of the 
Jon are objects of equal conſequence 
when we ſee another ſhrink from Faſhion 
2s from a monſter, widely gaping to de- 
„ Vvour 
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vour and to deſtroy ; we are naturally led 


to aſk from what diſorder in the optics or 
the intellects, ſo ſtriking a contradiction 
can proceed. The firſt ſtep of our enquiry 
ſhews us, that it ariſes from a miſcon- 
ception of terms. The word FAsR 10 has, 
like many others, been cortupted from its 
meaning, and erroneouſly taken to fig- 


nity, ſtrictly, a certain mode of dreſs or 


conduct, in the little ceremonies of lite, 
which has been adopted by caprice, and 
nurtured by vanity ; a certain excluſive 
colour or cut of the face or the garmenr, 
to which the World ſhould implicitly con- 
form, regardlefs of the dictates of nature, 


and the calls of convenience. In this 
light, Fafhion has juſtly been held to be 


the empire of fools; and men of reaſon, 


finding that common ſenſe and common ap- 


pearance bore ſo little affinity, were will- 
ing to renounce the kindred of the one for 
the ſake of the other. 


W hows not ſufficiently confidered "his 
matter; and the graveſt-faced of us all, 


while they were oenſuring Faſhions, have 
5 forgotten 
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forgotten that there was a faſhion in their 
very cenſure, which exacted as ſtricta com- 
pliance from its proſelytes as the apron of a 
DEvoxsHIRE or the forehead of a CATLET. 
From the mitred prelate of fourſcore 
down to the giggling girl of fourteen, look 
at the conduct of mankind through all the 
regular gradation from. ſecond childiſh» 
neſs to firſt, and by all the progreſſive 
ſteps from wiſdom to folly, and from wit 
to dulneſs, and you will find Faſhion, in 
different ſhapes, exerciſing an unbounded 
ſway. Search the records of hiſtory, rum- 
mage the mouldering annals of neglected 
antiquities, and every revolving year will 
bring you the account of a change, a 
- faſhion in thought, in actions, in man- 
ners, as well as in dreſs and in dancing. 
Religion, Law, Phyſic, Philoſophy, Mora 
lity, Politics, Taſte - every moral attribute 
of man has turned in the circle of faſhiona- 
ble ſyſtem, Ariſtotle and Locke, Arius 
and Athanaſius, Galen and Cullen, Jef. 
fries and Holt, Filmer and Sydney, have 

mutually had their hour of rule, As well 
| i. Rage © e's 
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as Pompadour and Seſtini. The mind of 
man has been cramped and. limited by 
creeds and confeſſions, by dogmata and 
axioms, by aphoriſms and maxims. 
He has been obliged to yield to the direc- 
tion of Faſhion, not only in his actions but 
in his thoughts, as much as in the make 
or colour of his coat or ſtockings; and 
even the Eternal Father of Mercy has 
been made to fluctuate with all the varia: 
ble in conſtancy of female weakneſs. 


„ | Wurz Polytheiſm was the eaſy vehicle 
| in which every Pagan Worſhipper could 
[ reſt and pay his homage, unmoleſting and 
| unmoleſted, and there were almoſt as 
many Godheads as there could have been 
Creeds, ſtill a faſhion prevailed to direct 
the mode of worſhip. We find that the 
Divine Author of our religion was reviled 
| 1 perſecuted, and his Apoſtles and fol- 
6 1 lowers branded with infamy, and con- 
figned to puniſhment, becauſe they intro- 
duced an innovation upon eſtabliſhed 
forms. Pliny, whoſe gentle ſpirit revolt- 
i ed at the faſhionable perſecution ; who 
| | could 
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could not reconcile it with the dictates of 
a juſt ' conſcience to exterminate a race of 
men. that preached, and practiſed, the 
moſt amiable doctrines of Chriſtian mo- 
rality; ard with a trembling hand ſuſ- 
pended the terrible judgment of the law 
aver obſtinate ſuperſtition, until the irre- 
vocable mandate of his ſovereign enforced 
the irkſome. neceſſity of its infliction ;—« 
Pliny was forced to yield to the faſhion, 
which was ſanctified by power, though 
not by reaſon, and to lead the fluctuating 
and dubious to the altars of his Gods, and 
the images of his Emperor, where the in- 
cenſe and the libation were to prove their 
faith. | 


Bur the power of divine revelation, 
and the internal evidence of the Chriſtian 
religion, ſoon effected their purpoſe, and 
the example of Conſtantine ſet the Roman 
World the faſhion in Chriſtianity. Newly 
exalted by the hand of frail mortality 
from diſhonour to glory, and from weak- 
neſs to power; the diſciples of Him 
whoſe kingdom was not of this world 

follow 
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followed the example of their oppreſſors, 
and aſſumed at once their power and their 
habits. The ſpirit of perſecution, which, 
when exereiſed againſt the Chriſtians, raiſed 
fo many Saints and Martyrs to the indubit- 
able verity of their faith, wielded, in its 
turn, the ſword and the torch in the 
cauſe of Infinite Goodneſs, and levelled 
paganiſm proſtrate with the duſt, Arius 
and Athanaſins clothed their prineiples in 
the garbs that ſuited their reſpective 
tenets, and ſupported their different fas 
ſhions with more zeal, though leſs charity, 
than the Parliament of Richard the Second 
mewed, when that ſapient body of Sena- 
tors enforced by a penalty the wearing of 
a ſhort- picked ſhoe. I he ever-wandering 
mind of man ſhifted its tenets with the 
ſeaſon, and the Councils of Tyre and Sardica, 
of Nice and Rimini, bear teſtimony to the 
erring inſtability of human weakneſs, Or- 
thodoxy at laſt aroſe triumphant amid the 
ruin of dejected rivals, and carried the 
ſceptre of a faſhionable creed in one hand, 
white with the other ſhe ſhook the firebrand 
of perſecution, He, who with the re- 
2 ſignation 
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ſignation of a lamb bore the taunts and 
Acoffs of an impious world, when Mouut 
Calvary was to witneſs his ſufferings for 
our ſalvation, had to look down from the 
Throne of his Father, and ſee the follow- 
ers of his doctrine deny that indulgence to 
modes of faith, for which all the paſſions, 
the weakneſs, and the feelings of man fo 
ſtrongly pleaded. He had to look with 
pity upon a world, in which, after all the 
phenomena of nature had teſtified his 
power and his ſufferings, religious dif- 
cord diſplaced Chriſtian love, and it was 
ſo ſoon forgotten, that the Jew and the 


Samaritan had met together, when God 
was the Common Father of them all. 


 AwziTION, that leading principle of 

human actions, ſoon wrought upon a Fa- 

ſhjon which was too general to diſtin- 

guiſh the individuals of its followers ; and 

the Pontiff of Rome claimed a deci- 

ded power over the minds of men, as 

"5 FS the regular deſcendant of an humble fiſh- 
F erman of Galilee. Faſhion, with her uſual 

inconſtancy, ſhifted in favour of a claim, 

| the 
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the more entitled by its weakneſs to the 
all- powerful ſanction of opinion, and the 


concordant world paid the offering of its 
reverence to the faſhionable ſupremacy of 


the Roman Biſhop. 


Tris was the moſt durable and exten- 


five rage that had long poſſeſſed the world. 


The ſoothing doctrines preached by the 


Vicar of Chriſt (for ſo the uſurper of the 


Imperial throne affected to ſtyle himſelf) 
gained the paſſions of the weak, and ſhook 
the reaſon of the ſtrong. The pecuniary 
remiſhon of ſins, which opened the gates 


of heaven to believing ſinners, and which 
was wiſely calculated upon the twofold 


conſideration of the offender's quality and 
the quantity of the offence, kept a road 


well- -thronged on which men could travel 


with ſo much facility to eternal happineſs. 
That way to heaven, ſo dark and intricate, 
ſo puzzled in nigzes and perplexcd in er- 


Tor, if permitted to the indiſcriminate 


examination of every common capacity, 
was wiſely ſhut up from the eye of the 


curious; and the guide- poſts to ſalvation 


Were 
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were marked, not by the indelible hand 
of divine revelation, but by the arbitrary 

finger of human reaſon, corrupted by p res 
judice, and -biaffeq by intereſt. At leech 
the love of novelty and change conſpired 
with diſcontent and hereſy to reſtore the 
European world to the original fimplicity 
of Goſpel Truth. The diſfatisfa&ion of 
an inſulted and injured diſciple. detached 
Luther from a ſyſtem, which his fathers 
had followed, and himſelf had approved. 
Every part of the Romiſh doctrine pre- 
ſented an error, and every act of its prac- 
tice an impiety, to one who had a capacity 


to diſcover, and a * to expoſe its de- 
ante * 


A W made! 4 Gaar thok "wt 
4 ſyſtem, unamiable in its cauſe, though 
glorious in its ends, preſented to the agi- 
tated world a continued ſcene of bloody 
perſecution, and the demons of civil and 
religious diſcord erected their Theatres in 
Italy, France, Spain; Germany, and Eng- 
land, where the beſt friend to Chriſtian 
U pity, the hangman, exerciſed his odious 

; C office 
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office to effect the diſſolution of a ſect, 


whoſe freedom of enquiry has generated 


all the bleſſings, which liberty and philo- 


ſophy have beſlowed upon us. 


Ix Polemics, Faſhion, differently from 
every other caſe, gathers ſtrength by per- 
ſecution. The ſavage cruelty of Charles 
and Philip, which depopulated the Ne- 


therlands; the unrelenting bigotry of 


Mary, which purſued the ſame. conduct 
in England ; and the fanatic enthuſiaſm 
which dictated the maſſacre of Bartholo- 
mew, all conſpired to confirm the oppreſ- 
ſed and perſecuted Proteſtants in the 
doctrines, for whoſe ſupport martyrdom 
was the higheſt earthly glory. They 
aroſe amidſt the flames that were kindled 
around them, and, yet wounded from the 
ſtake, prepared to inflict on their enemies 
the moſt ample retaliation. The roaſting 
of Huſs at Conſtance, which had been, 


and is ftill complained of as an unpardon- 


able outrage,” was to be juſtified by the 
burning of Servetus at Geneva; and the 


n ſhewed the Papiſt, that he 


coul 
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could follow an example which he repro- 
bated. In this country, particularly, the 
rage of religious perſccution aſſumed the 
more dreadful, becauſe more eool and 
ſteady,” ſhape of law; and the writ de 
heretico comburendo/ remained till a mo- 
dern period of our hiſtory, to teſtify that 
in the change of opinions, as in the quar- 
rels of brethien the acrimoty was increaſed 
by the kindred. The zeal for reforma- 
tion hurried ev, moderate men into 
the moſt unwarramtablelexdeſſes. When 
the beautiful, bur unfortunate; Queen of 
Scots was doomed to death in à country 
of whoſe: laws the was no ſubject, and by: 
a ſovereign whoſe protection ſhe came 
to implore, ſhe experienced how far the 
influence of faſhionable opinion will fie: 


lence the cries of nature, and ſtifle the 


ſtruggles of humanity. The paſſions of 
the Zealot will, in moſt caſes overcome 
the feelings of the Man, and it was there- 
fore leſs wonderful that the Biſnop of Pe- 
terborougb ſhould forget the charity of 
his function, and openly exult, in the 
nr of his victim; that he rejoiced i in. 
; 5 C42 ſeeing 
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Nr e 2 


. Wh 9 — — had 
thrown the ſtate into diſorder, the political 
empirics thought the Chureh too might 
derive adyantage from their labouts; and 
the diſcipline. of rank and order, in the 
bierarehy, which had hitherto! been 
thought eſſential to the ſacred! character, 
nov yielded to che popular form. Fbe 
Independent having completely conquer- 
ed proteſtantiſm as well as poptry,, thought 
that they might allow themſelves a pomer, 
the exercife- of which they: had afxaigned 
in their antagoniſts. As the Papiſts had 
withheld the cup from the laity, ſo the 
new reformers reſtrained al rankes from 
the uſe of the prayer- book. — 
abuſes begpt feformation in religion, and 
religion, 5 in its turn, eauſetl a revolution 

in government. The rebellious' hand 
that tore the Crown from Charles, was 
impious enough to beſtow. it on Chriſt; 
and the God of all the earth was pro- 
Phanely elected Sovereign of @ ſpot of it. 
a 33 


” 
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This was -. fataticaſm, (The) Faſhion 
which followed from this. change,: was 
more permanent. The Independents, Preſs 


byterians, Anabaptiſts, and other Diſſen- 


ters affected the cant, and whine; and 


diumulation, of hypreciiſy, that were 


_s TOR Co —— TS = — — 


likely to catch the vulgar, and threw afide 
calm; [reaſoning as ao ynnectfiary: inſtru- 
ment of gonviction. The oppoſite party 
puzpglely avoided: even the maſt natural 
eloguence, for fear of being at all like 
heir antagoniſts. While one ſide uſed all 
the geſticÞlations of a playet, the other 
affected all the apathy of g ſtatue. The 
gonſequence was obvious, Puriagothe 
Uſurpation, the methodiſtical cant bore 
undiſputed: triumph. On the Reſtoration 
it was univerſally cried down, and that fort 
of pulpit eloquence came into faſhion, 
which profeſſes not ſo much to perſuade 
men to the doing of right, as the inſtructing 
of them in what is fit to be done; Which, 
entirely neglecting the heart, goes ſolely to 
the head; and, inſtead of warming the feel - 
idgs in the cauſe of conviction and virtue, 
* up into the fields of ſpeculatiom and 

b, con- 
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controverſy. Of this caſt have been, in 
general, the ſermons of Tillotſon, Watts, 


Sherlock, and Hoadley. Their argu- 
mentative and tedious recapitulations 


found admirers and followers, as well as 
the ſtrong reaſoning of Barrow. And 


Barrow's ſtrength ge gave way to the tinſel 
of Sterne. The moſt obvious truths of 


divine revelation, the ſimpleſt dictates of 


natural religion, have reſted for their ob- 


fervance not pn the doctrine, but on the 
preacher. '- Tittotſon and Uſher. were ap- 
proved and applauded : but Dodd and 
Hill have met with applauſe and appro- 
bation; and the ſame principle of novelty 
that changes à ruff for a beaufong has 
rendered alpreachier of the eee as duct 
Snonuble a8 a ee 

nolcttal | | 

|Site the Mein was eſtablithed; 
the weapons which the Reformers had uſed 
againft Popery, were handled with equal 
dexterity by Deiſts, Atheiſts, Unitarians, 
Socinians, Anabaptiſts, Quakers, and all 
thei various ſets of the Proteſtants, until 
che garb of religion has been fo pulled 
203 and 
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and ſtretched, ſo darned and fine- drawn, 
cut up and ripped up, and patched. to- 
gether in ſuch a variety of forms, that 
it is hard to ſay what Faſhion ſhe preſerves, 
Statutes, it is true, have been dragged 
into the ſeryiee of religious uniformity; 
but the Trinity has not been the leſs im- 
pugned, nor the divinity of Chriſt him- 
ſelf more ſafe from the inſinuations of 
the Sceptic and the attacks of the Deiſt. 


Bur we anticipate, and muſt return. 


Tue reſtoration of Charles the Second 
was followed by a marked and general re- 
laxation of the Preſbyterian auſterity, 
and diſſoluteneſs became the Faſhion. 
Careleſs of all religions, while policy 
forced that monargh to profeſs one mode 
of faith and worſhip, his diſpoſition kept 
him from being the partiz:n of any. But 
the national animoſity againſt Popery was 
at too high a pitch to be reſtrained by 
| Charles, The name of Papiſt was ſuffi- 
| cient to ſtifle the voice of reaſon, and ar- 
gument, and common ſenſe, and com- 

mon 
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mon humanity. His reign” was 4 reign 
of religious plots, in the puniſhment of 
which that unoffending ſect were con- 
ſtantly involved, without participating 
in the guilt. So high did the general 
appetite for plotting run, that even Dan- 
gerfield, a fellow who had been burned 
in the hand for crimes, tranſported, whip- 
ped, pilloried, four times fined for cheats, 
outlawed for felony, convicted ef coin- 
ing, and expoſed to every ſpecies of 
public infamy, found means, by ſttiking 
in with the prevailing humour, to load 
the Papiſts with the Meal-Tub Plot.— 


Titus Oates took advantage of the gene- 
ral temper, and deluded the world with 


another fabrication, which deſeryedly 
brought diſgrace on the credulity of the 
nation. 


Wirn James returned all the rage of 


authoritative perſecution; but it was the 


perſecution of a bigot, and would ill de- 
ſerve a place among the faſhianable enor- 


mities, but as it leads to the temper of 


the times. When that weak prince de- 
e 


5 
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ſerted his throne, the ſpirit that directed 
him fled to his people, and the ſame 


ſyſtem was followed, with this only varias © 


tion, that it was directed by different 
agents againſt different objects. From 

his day to our own, a ſyſtematic and cold- 
blood perſecution againſt Papiſts has diſ- 
graced our ſtatute- books. The boaſt of 
modern refinement was contradicted by 
the bloody and unequivocal teſtimony 
of the maſſacre of Glenco, when the flame 
of religious phrenzy raged with all the. 
violence of ſuperſtition. in the frozen re- : 
gions of the North. Indeed that ſoil has 
been at all times peculiarly favourable to 
the propagation of religious madneſs. 


Ex in our day, when toleration at 
laſt revived, and a liberality-of ſpirit be- 
gan to pervade men's religious and civil 
conduct all over the world, a Scottiſh 
miſſionary, * trembling for the ark of Iſ- 
rael,” and turned apoftle at twenty-three, 
DE ee an inſurrection which threaten- 
. e#the very exiſtence of the ftate, Priſons 
were emptied of theit fettered inhabitants; 

3 TIS 88 
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the machine of government was impeded, 
and the capital of the Britiſh Empire was 
in flames, becauſe an exemplary quiet of 
fifty years had obtained for the Roman- 
Catholicks the repeal of one, and that 
far from being the moſt rigorous, of thoſe 


ſanguinary and oppreſſive ſtatutes that diſ- 


grace the codeof laws of this country. The 


friends of candour and liberality had to 


reflect, that the exceſſes of the fifteenth 
century loſt much of the apology which 


the ignorance and ſuperſtition of that age 
could plead in their excuſe. The friends 


of humanity bad to ſee with horror, that 


the bigotted Proteſtant of the moſt en- 


lightened day could wield the weapon of 
perſecution with as wide and as heavy an 


arm as the bigotted Papiſt of the darkeſt. 


Bor the benevolent reader will not with- 
hold his exultation, when he confiders the 
extended liberality which is at preſent 


ariſing ſuperior to the little influence. of 
prejudice.” In Germany, the Papiſt and 


| Proteſtant clergymen officiate in the ſame 
church. In F rance, the order of military 


merit 


117 


117 
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merit is eſtabliſhed in favour of Proteſ- 
tants, within the palace of a Roman-Catho- 
lic king. In Ireland, the Proteſtant and 
Papiſt have ſtood in the ſame rank under 


the arms which they carried for the liber- 


ties of their country, and the Preſbyterian 
has built a chapel for his Popiſh neighbour. 
In this country, though the grant of a 
right which ſhould be common to all 
mankind has cauſed a momentary con- 
vulſion, we have reaſon to hope that the 


: wiſdom of the legiſlature will think it 


high time to ſhake off the manacles un- 
der which the Roman-Catholics have ſo 
long groaned. In a commercial country 
like this, encouragement ought to be held 


out tothe wealthy and induſtrious of eve- 


ry nation and religion. It ſhould” be no 
longer left in the power of every malignant 
individual to drag down the weight of 
puniſhment upon the unoffending ſubject, 
becauſe he adheres to a belief which poſ- 
ſefſed the nations of Europe for fifteen 
hundred years. Nor let it be faid that 


there is no danger of this, becauſe it ſel- 


a dom 
ol 
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dom happens. The wiſdom of law is to 
provide againſt what men may do, not to 
conſider what they will do. The blood runs 
chill, when we are told that in the very 


laſt term but one an information was pre- 


ferred in the King's Bench againſt a Popiſh 
Prieſt for adminiſtering the Sacrament of 
his church to a willing convert, We 
hold out the delufive encouragement of a 
power to purchaſe eſtates in fee to Pa- 
piſts, and at the ſame time ſuſpend over 
their heads the axe, to prevent the exer- 
ciſe of ſpeculative opinions. The ſupre- 
macy of the Pope is renounced by the ec- 
clefiaſtics of his church. The fear of a 
Pretender is not bugbear ſufficient to 
frighten the infants of the rifing genera- 
tion. Why then a moment longer conti- 
nue reſtrictions, of which the reaſon is 
obſolete, and the effects are pernicious ? 
But the moment is paſſing. The doors to 
Honor and Power will be opened to all 
ſets alike, The Humes and Gibbons and 
Prieſtleys are paving - the. way to Deiſm. 
The doctrines of the Chriſtian religion 
are combated and rejected, and we mult 
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in the natural courſe: of things expect to 
ſee the modes of its worſhip become an 
object of indifference. No man who reads 
the works, and conſiders the practices, of 
the preſent day can ſafely deny, though 
he muſt confeſs with regret and horror 
that the Deiſt 1s more in faſhion than the 
Divine. The boaſted toleration which 1s 
beginning to ſhew itſelf towards the fol- 
lowers of every religion, ariſes in a great 
meafure from a contempt for all. But 
Faſhions in every thing have generally ta- 
ken their riſe from a deformity. 


Waits all this is very true, we cannot 
help regretting the undiſcriminating con- 
demnation which is pronounced upon 
half the world. A man, whoſe taſte and 
judgement in writing have immortalized 
his memory, was branded with the name 
of Deiſt, becauſe he hoped that the illiter- 
ate Indian, who, not knowing the law, did 
as the law commanded, was in as fair a 
way to ſalvation as the learned Engliſh 
divine, who led a chequered life of fin 
and repentance. The profeſſion of a be- 


lief 


* 
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lief which was moſt inſulted by its adhe- 
rents, was thought to be an excluſive paſſ- 
port to heaven; and the man who vio- 
lated every law which the Divine Founder 
of our religion preſcribed to our actions, 
imagined that he ſhould find a certain re- 
fuge in the acknowledgement of his be- 
lief; a belief which was ſupported by the 
double ſanction of reaſon and authority, 
and which could not be refiſted without 
offering an equal inſult to God and to 
common ſenſe. | 


Bor the diſciples of Chriſt ſhewed as 
little mercy to each other as to the Bra- 
mins of Confucius, or to the followers of 
Mahomet. The doctrine of irrefiſtihle 
grace gained ſufficient ground to be made 
an article of belief; and the Great Au- 
thor of Nature was diſgraced by an impu- 
ted partiality to his children; a partiality 
which doomed, from all eternity, certain 
individuals to everlaſting happineſs, and 
others to as durable a puniſhment. Thus 
ignorance and fanaticiſm opened the way 
to the doctrine of inevitable neceſſity. 


Every action, fays the Predeſtinarian, muſt 
have 


\ 
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| have been exactly as it was. It was ut- 
terly impoſſible that Nero ſhould not 
murder his. mother—that Richard ſhould. 
not maſſacre his friends and his family.— 
It was not the will of the man, but the 


decree of Heaven that directed the blow; 
and the pious Samaritan had no more me- 


rit from his virtue, than the moſt rapacious 


aſſaſſin that ever lived on blood and 
murder.“ 


When 


* While the above was an for the 
preſs, we caſually met with a ſermon, preached on 
the General Faſt, 4th February, 1780, of which we 
will offer a paſſage to the reader. Our predeceſ- 
* ſors, ſays the divine, believed every thing, and 
we believe nothing—lafidelity is the faſhion. 
© Princes write panegyrics upon drivellers and. do- 
tards. The laſt dying words and firm conduct of 
* Atheills and Unbelievers are publiſhed to the 
© Chriſtian world, for their uſe and edification. 
And, inſtead of any ſolid and comfortable ſcheme 
* of rational theory and morality, occult and inde- 

< pendent properties in nature are multiplied and 

© contended for.—The native, conſcious, palpable, 
active and aſpiring powers of the ſoul are diſpu- 
ted or denied — whilſt the gloomy and degrading 
* doctrines, of fatal and ineluctable neceſſity of a 
limited, imperfect, or ſuperannuated Deity, of 
© monſtrous combinations, of inert or more monſtrous 
© organizations of intelligent matter, are hardily and 
. cruelly obtruded on the aftoniſhed and W 
de- 
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Warn the divine truths of Revelation 
ſuffered the ſhocks' of change, and 
yielded to the impulſe of a prevailing Fa- 
ſhion, it was little wonder that the Law 
ſhould, in its turn, take the round of 
change, and appear at different times in all 
the unſuited forms to which tyranny could 
ſtretch, or ingenious ſophiſtry could mould 
it. Its principles, founded in the nature of 
man, and coeval with ſociety, were —_— 
verted, and its courſe was obſtructed, 
changed, by all the little management of 
ſyſtem, and corrupted by the mixture of 
chicanery. Tyrants and flaves, alike bane- 
ful to the welfare of their ſubjects, ſhewed 
how much the moſt permanent- and' uni- 
form rule of action might be made to de- 
pend for its enforcement, as well as its 
juſtice, on the fortune of a day; and 
that day gave .a Faſhion which laſted, 
perhaps, when its umme wer forgotten. 


8 y 6H that 0 gan we fand unrivalled in our at- , 
* chievements. We have exploded the ſcheme of = 
* Chriſtianity: as an obſolete impoſition; we have 
« ſubſtituted matter in the room of God and Spirit, 
4 and reduced ourſelves to the envied * glorious 


| * 


c level of the brutes that periſh,” pet uw 
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To illuſtrate this, we need confider but 
a very few inſtances. To the diſgrace of 
the cighteenth century, it Mill continues 
to be law, that a woman ſhall be burnt 
alive for killing her huſband, while the 
Huſband ſhall only be hanged alive 
for murdering his wife; becauſe, ſeven 
hundred years fince, the feudal law conſi- 
dered the woman as under-the ſovereignty 
of her huſband, and deemed an inſurrec- 
tion againſt her lord a ſpecies of rebel- 
lion, which was dignified by the name and 
the puniſhment of petit treaſon, 


In the reign of Henry the firſt, a law 
was made, which ſubjected every perſon 
who ſtole to the value of 12d. to capital 
puniſhment ; and this inhuman penalty 
remains to this day in theory and practice, 
to ſhame our juriſprudence, . The rate of 
the life of man—the moſt invaluable of 
all things under heaven, and for the loſs 
of which, if taken by a private hand, no 
human retribution leſs than the life of 
the murderer can compenſate—fluQuates 
with the courſe of exchange, and has 
1 E been 


— - 
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been more or leſs appreciated, as maney 
became more ſcarce or plenty. At this 
day, that coin is forty times leſs valu- 
able than it was when the law we ſpeak 
of was enacted, the price of the life of 
man is diminiſhed in proportion, and has 
become forty times as cheap, becaufe 
every neceſſary that ſupports him is forty 
times as dear. 


Wurx we ſee the venerable wig which 
half a century ſince adorned the head of 
thirty and threeſcore alike, we laugh at 
the abſurdity ; the formal parterre which 
mocked pur improvements 1s juſtly ex- | 
ploded ; becauſe thoſe things violated 
the laws of Nature : but in the caſe 
which we are conſidering, common ſenſe 
ſeems wholly to have left the world, and 
common humanity to have forgotten; its 
office. In the higheſt concerns that can 
2 poſlibly engage the attention of 'a human 
being, we evince the moſt careleſs' and 
criminal apathy and indifference. The 
ſanguinary tenor of the criminal laws, 
which, like thoſe of Draco, are written 
| | — 


* 
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in the blood of our fellow- ſubjects, is un- 
heeded by the ſapience of our rulers, while 
they are induſtriouſly employed in reſtrain- 


ing the privilege of eating a hare, or a 
partridge, to the little Nimrod of every 


£ manor.” 


Hg that ſmiteth a man ſo that he die, 
ſhall ſurely be put to death!“ fo ſaid the 
God of Heaven. The wiſdom of our an- 
ceſtors, not daring to exceed, heſitated 
to equal the puniſhment of the Almighty, 
and permitted the unfortunate flayer to 
make a pecuniary recompence to the' fa- 
mily of the deceaſed ; cautiouſly leaving 
to the arm of Divine Juſtice the inflic- 
tion of eternal puniſhment, and humanely 


allowing the delinquent a moment for 
repentance. But we—and who are we? 
we muſt execute the divine mandate to 


the uttermoſt grain, and, not ſatisfied 


with wreſting from Omnipotence the re- 


venge of his wrongs, in the temporal 
puniſhment of blaſphemy, raſhly violate 


all his laws, in the mode which we adopt 


of avenging our own. 


Fs . 


— — —— — 
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Wx affume a power, in this caſe, which 
belongs not to limited beings. When the 
life of a man is loſt in a quarrel, or is 
taken by an aſſaſſin, our Courts moſt 
learnedly and ingeniouſly labour to de- 
fine what is man- ſlaughter, and what 
murder. The man who kills another on 
a ſudden impulſe of pafhon, is acquitted : 
the weakneſs of human reaſon, which, in 
the moment of rage, yields to paſſion and 
revenge, effectually pleads his excuſe. But 
it redounds to the opulence, though not 
to the humanity of our legiſlators and 
our judges, that no provifian of mercy 
is found in the loads of precedents, and 
ſtatutes, and reports, for the calls of 
nature. The father who ſteals the price 
of a leg of mutton to. give a ſupper 40 
his ſtarving wife and children, is denied 
that allowance for the fineſt feelings, 
which the villain who ſtabs his friend 
and. his protector ay claim for the worſt. 


1s f it neceflary that \ we ſhould point e out 
more inſtances, i in which the veſtige of a 


Faſhion remains upon, our laws, repug- 
nant 


WE 
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nant to nature and reaſon? Take then the 
penal laws againſt the Papiſts; take the 
law of deſcents, which exchades one bro- 
ther of two, by the ſame; father bat by 
different mothers, from the inheritance 
of his father paſſing through his elder 
brother, Take the laws againſt Egyp- 
tians, or Gypfies, which make it felony, 
without benefit of clergy, to be ſeen for 
one month together in the company of 
_ thoſe wanderers. Take the law which, 
ſubjects a man to be hanged for forging a 
note for 20s. by which another worth 
20,000 pounds 1s defrauded of that trifle, 
and compare it with that which impoſes 
only burning in the hand on the polyga» 
miſt, who with the craft of unprincipled 
villainy leaves his wife and children, to 
reduce a virtuous woman to want and 
wretchedneſs, under the pretence of mar- 
riage. One for ſtealing what is not miſſed 
is doomed to the halter; the other for 
ruining what can never be reſtored, and 
ſealing the whole fortune of his victim 
beſides, eſcapes almoſt with impunity. | 

« 41D! 
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Ir was after I had written the above, 
that the following circumſtance happened 
to illuſtrate my ſpeculation. At a late 
ſeſſions at the Old Bailey, John Hogan, 
a Mulatto, was tried for murder. He had 
taken advantage of the family's abſence 
to viſit the houſe of a gentleman, whoſe 
maid- ſervant he had for ſome time follow- 
ed. Determined to force a compliance 
which he could not obtain by perſuaſion, 
his brutal defire was turned by refiſtance 
into the moſt exceſſive revenge; and 
the object whom he had in vain fought 
to enjoy, fell a ſacrifice to his outrageous 
paſſion. The mangled victim preſented 
ſo many marks of his ſavage cruelty, that 
even the hackneyed miniſters of juſtice, 
whoſe common occupation is the work of 
death, could not with-hold the tribute of 


a tear. After a recital at large of facts 


which nature ſhudders to contemplate, and 
the unwilling pen heſitates to relate, the 


chronicle of juſtice goes on to tell us,— 


that the perpetrator of this crime was con- 
demned to be hanged by the neck until he 


ſhould be dead, and that then his body 


{hould 
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ſhould be given to the ſurgeons. for diſ- 
ſection. Having himſelf ſhewn no mercy 
to the object of his vengeance, nor given 
a moment for repentance, he is ſent almoſt 
to immediate execution, While the ho- 
neſt mind is indulging a melancholy grati- 
fication at this a& of juſtice, its indig- 
nation is awakened by the very next 
paragraph. For we are told in the follow- 
ing breath, that Edward Fox for ſtcaling 
in a dwelling-houſe two filver ſalts, and 
John Callahan for robbing a perſon on 
the highway of a hat and a handkerchief, 
are doomed to an equal puniſhment. An 
equal did I ſay? No, far ſuperior. The 
mind af the greateſt villain has to 
contemplate the halter and the axe but for 
a moment. . His ſentence is pronounced ; 
and it 15 executed before he has ſufficient 
time to feel much miſery at the approach- 
ing cataſtrophe : but the puny criminal 
is, by the cruel lenity of our judicature, 
indulged with torture, under the ſhew of 
mercy. When Damien ſuffered, the in- 
genuity of a nation, which arrogance and 
prejudice, fear and bigotry, have taught 
us 
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us to calumniate, to hate, and to deſpiſe, 
was ſtretched beyond its uſual efforts to 
find a method of protracting his death, 
and prolonging his torments, —Shall a Bris 
fiſh tribunal be diſgraced by the compari- 
fon? Or is feeling ſo far loſt, that the 
pangs and agitations of a ſenſible mind, 
contemplating its inevitable diſſolution, 
are below the level of common ſufferings ? 


Bur theſe, it will be ſaid, are ſpots which 
by their partial influence ſhew the general 
beauty of our laws to greater advantage, 
Let us, then, ſee how the very principles 
of law and equity have, in common 
with every thing human, paid their tri. 
bute to the rule of Faſhion, Nat to tire 
the reader with a tedious detail of the lit- 
tle rechnical changes which the revolu- 
tions of many ages have occafioned, it will 
be ſufficient for our purpoſe to delineate 
the great and decifive alterations which 
have deformed, or improved, the ſyſtem 
of our legal polity. The quarrels of an 
Elleſmere and a Coke; the introduction 
of eſtates tail, and the fubſequent inven- 
2if PL, tion 
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tion of a mode whereby they. might be 
barred, with an hundred other learned in- 
veſtigations which might be curious to a 
lawyer or an antiquary, would be equal- 
ly unneceſſary and unentertaining to thoſe 
for whom this book is deſigned. But it may 
be an inſtructive as well as amuſing work, 
to trace the modes by which the very. 
names of. Liberty and Law have been qua- 
lified or corrupted, 
Wurd the abuſes of power under King; 
John forced the Barons of England to riſe 
in arms for their freedom, and their intre- 
pidity obtained Magna Charta, liberty 
was in general held to conſiſt in the regu- 
lations impoſed with regard to amerci- 
aments, and reliefs, and wardſhips, and 
marriages, &c, &c. and the twenty-ninth 
chapter, in the obſervance of which our, 
liberty has ſince been held to conſiſt, then 
conſtituted a very ſmall portion of the ge- 
neral concern. During the imbecility of 
his ſon's reign, the light of freedom dawn- 
ed upon. the nation, The rebellion. of, 
Leiceſter gave it heat and ſplendour : the 
F people 
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people of England awoke, and diſcovered 
- that the eſſence of liberty conſiſted in the 
right of repreſentation. Parliaments were 
ſfummoned for the firſt time in the ſhape 
in which we now ſee them, and the max- 
im, quod ad omnes pertinet ab omnibus 
tractari, which was founded in nature, 
and ſanctified by the ableſt monarch that 
ever ſwayed the Engliſh ſceptre, prevailed 
until the reign of Henry the eighth, 
Men's minds then took another turn, and 
the liberty of a people was thought to be 
ſafely depoſited in the breaſt of a ſangui- 
nary and capricious tyrant. The par- 
lament of Britain dared to ſurrender the 
rights which it was delegated to preſerve, 
and gave the ſanction of a law to Henry's 
proclamations. During the long period 
from the acceſſion of this monarch to 
that of James, the hand of power fixed 
the name of law upon the arbitrary man- 
Cates of the ſovereign, The warrant 
which ordered Empſon and Dudley to the 
executioner, and that which laid the axe 
on the neck of Raleigh, were equally un- 


juſtifiable, on the ground of ſound law, 
though 


Hoes wo 
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though the firſt might claim the ſanction 
of policy. 


In the reign of James the firſt, Lord 
Coke, that oracle of law, and Lord Ba- 
con, another of its luminaries, extolled 
the Faſhion of their hour, and praiſed to 
the world, as a maſter-ſtroke of political 
wiſdom, a tribunal which might have 
diſgraced the other fide of the Stygian 
ferry. The Star-chamher found its advo- 
cates, and ſtalked hand in hand with jure 
divino prerogative, two grim ſpectres, to 
fright a nation out of its freedom. But 
as all things human Will change, ſo na- 
tional ſpirit burſt forth from oppreſſion, and 
Filmer's faſhionable abſurdity yielded to 
the more powerful voices of Locke and 
Nature, Liberty came into vogue, and 
ſpread a flowing and warm veſt on every 
congenial ſpirit that durſt trace the foun- 
tain of law to its proper ſource, the con- 
ſent of a free people. 


CHarLEs, encouraged by the authority 
of his tather, and of Elizabeth, and of 
Mary, 
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Mary, and of Edward, and of Henry 
taking, in ſhort, the example of every 
prince who had preceded him, indulged 
the | exerciſe of thoſe prerogatives of 
which the people had been tired, and by 
an unaccommodating temper in the pur- 
ſuit of his meaſmes, fanned the reviving 
ſpark into a flame, which his blood was 
to quench. Tonnage and poundage were 
examined; the Star-chamber and High 
Commiſſion Court were aboliſhed; and the 


public rage continued to lop off every 
excreſcence of power, until that fatal ca- 
taſtrophe, when the head of dejected mo- 


narchy was offered as an expiatory ſacri- 
fice to the inſulted nation. The ſyſtema- 
tic fury of the republican ſpirit, glutted 
with the blood and diſguſted with the 
name of Royalty, exhibited to Europe 
the abſurd appearance of an oligarchy, 
and every feature of our government was 
altered, 


CHARLES the ſecond's acceſhon was 


marked by the introduction of new Faſhi- 


ons in every thing; and the department 


of 
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of the law was not uninfluenced. Parlia- 
ments, thoſe good o'd ſafeguards of the 
conſtitution, grew into diſrepute, and ar- 
bitrary power, terrified by a recent exam- 
ple from acting by force, wrought by 
fraud to alter the Faſhion of our govern- 
ment and our conſtitution, The free- 
dom of the preſs was reftrained by a pub- 
lic licencer, and the voice of Liberty, 
though it could not be ſtifled, was obliged 
to whiſper her injuries. Conſtructive trea- 
ſons were indulged with a ſanguinary 
wantonneſs. Like that wild and new- 
fangled heap of treaſons* which ſprung 
up under Henry the eighth, the judges 
carried conſtruction ſuch a length; that 
wiſe men were puzzled to underſtand, and 
prudent men perplexed to eſcape, the in- 


tricacy. Law was diſtorted, and evidence 


tortured, to juſtify the offerings which 


were made of a Ruſſel and a Sydney at 
the altar of power. 


PRINCIL Es like Faſhions are uſually in 
extremes. In the troubles which agitated 
the kingdom under Charles the firſt, the 

ſpirit 
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ſpirit of freedom had over-ſtept the bounds 
of nature, and brought additional defor- 
mity on a body which it profeſſed to im- 
prove. But in the reign of James the ſe- 
cond, theaukward decorations of a republic 
being ſhuffled off, the prince ſtood arrayed 
in the more powerful armour of monarchy ; 
and the ſovereign of a free people bluſhed 
not in the open exerciſe of powers, and the 
profeſſion of 'a religion, which were con- 
trary to his oath, as well as to his inte- 


reſts. 


Tur law of libels, one of the ſtrange 
monſters brought to public view at this 
period, ſhook its talons over the rifing 
ſpirit of reſiſtance; and the perverſion of 
law aided the encroachments of power in 
ſtriking at trial by jury, but in vain. The 
voice of nature for once led the Faſhion, 
and called forward the ' ſpirit of Liberty, 
for the reverence and ſupport of a nation, 
which has ſeldom permitted tyranny to 
go long unpuniſhed. James deſerted a 
throne which he was unable and unfit 
to fill, and the people convinced an ad- 

5 . miring 
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miring world, that ſuch a thing exiſted as 
an original compact between the gover- 
nors and the governed, and that the latter 


would effectually reſiſt its infraction. 


From this time forward, in law and 
politics, every day had its ſyſtem, which 
was purſued with all the zeal, and oppoſed 
with all the rancour of puerile *competi- 
tion. Whig and Tory were the compre- 
henſive diſtinctions, from which our ſtateſ- 
men, our divines,- and our lawyers were 
elevated to the honours of their profeſ- 
ſions, as either ſyſtem in turn ruled the 
helm. The hated name of | Jacobite, 
whieh was affixed to- the latter, and the 
hateful reeollection of the family whence 
it was derived, frequently gave ſtability 
and continuance to the power of the 
Whig intereſt. From the acceſſion of 
William until that of our preſent pious 
ſovereign, that party was in general the 
prevailing one. It is true, the accommo- 
dating duplicity of William admitted the 
Tories to a participation of power, and 
a Somers and a Sunderland by turns took 
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the lead in his affairs. The amiable 
affection of Anne toward a brother, for 
whoſe reſtoration ſhe was not, perhaps, 
indifferent, ſuffered an Harley, an Ormond, 
and a Bolingbroke, to guide thoſe coun- 
cils which were to be ruled by a Wal- 
pole and a Marlborough. In the viciſſi- 
tudes. that took place, the animoſities 
of - the. oppoſite parties breathed very 
little chriſtian meekneſs; and attainders 


and impeachments were purſued and car- 


ned. with eee ſag W 
2 1K £1 f 212 
| __ alcended the — he 
found it ſyppoxted, by the immortal 
Pitt. E Tied to no ſyſtem. but by the in- 
tereſts of his country, the Faſhion of his 
mind was to exalt the power of England 
above the nations of Europe. But Ma- 
jeſty felt its inferiority, and, ſhtinking 
from the uncqual.conteſi with its ſubject; 
debaſcd its ſuperior into the. dignity of a 
peerage. The reins of, ; BoVerament were 
refigned to Lord Bre, and by him 
transferred to any tool that would drive 
the machine by his direction. Since that, 
; rr 


- 


— 


without contrivance, and purſued” with. 
dut a plan, was baMed in its purpoſe, 
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the political courſe has been pretty ſteady, 


A ſtern ſyſtem of oppreſſion, hit down 


and exhibited to Europe the difgracd- 


ful ſpectacle of England's dere lietion 
of American dependence, after the ac! 


cumulation of one hundred and thirty 


millions of moticy ſpent for her ſubjugal 
tion. The great misfortunes té which 


men and nations are ſubject, ſeldom fol! 


low from à ſingle error, and as ſeldom 
does it happen that the foibles which we 
commit are requiced at a blow; The ina 
dependence of America begot the freedom 
of Ireland. A voice !” faid the ableſt 
orator of his day ariſing in the Iriſh ſenate; 
« x voice from Ameriea ſhouted to liberty f 
e The echo of it caught your people as it 


« paſſed along the Atlantic, and they 
< rehewed the "found till it een | 


here!“ 


Wirt one Srecbhinics dictated ths 
Seastar of government, another preſidec 
over our juriſprudence, The univerfal 
WN which a life of eighty 1 
8 e G had 


* 
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had obtained for one of the brighteſt 
geniuſes that were ever loſt. to the lite- 
rary world, and ſhackled in the forms of 
a profeſſion, will inform poſterity of a 
M———d, The intuitive rapidity with 


Which this man's great conceptions com- 


prehended and unfolded all the-intricacy 
of the longeſt cauſes, will certainly never 
be exceeded, perhaps never equalled. 
The hoary ſage can look back on an ac- 
tive life of above half a century, in which, 
as an advocate and a judge, he has ſtood 
without a rival. He can call over the 


actions of his private life, and review with 
complacency bis diſcharge of all the du- 
ties of a huſband, a maſter, and a friend. 


He can recollect, that in the admini- 
ration of the laws he has, with un- 
ceaſing aſſiduity, diſpenſed juſtice between 
individuals. But the voice of Truth ar- 
reſts the hand of Panegyric here, and the 
reſpe& which we juſtly owe this other- 
wiſe great character, draws a veil over 


the infirmity which adviſed the American 


war, and introduced the exploded ' doc- 


trines of libel; doctrines which diſgraced 
me reign of a Stuart, and which one would 


imagine 


*. 
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imagine to have been brought forward, t 
convince mankind how far the amiable 
virtues of a G could reconcile his 
ſubjects to his perſon and government. 
It is a reflection which cannot be indulged 
without ſorrow, that the ſame column 
which, ſhall on one ſide exhibit the 
great, intrepid, and upright judgment 
- againſt: Wilkes, will on the other record 
the unjuſt and time-ſerving — 
that ny in that _ * 
un regen of Letters has fared little | 
better than that of Drapery; and the 
modes by which the reaſon was to be 
convinced, or the paſſions were to be raiſ- 
ed, have been as various and oppoſite as 
the habits of 2 maſquerade. This only 
was the leading difference: In one, every 
individual had to pleaſe himſelf: in the 
other, he muſt give up his private judg- 
ment to the general taſte; and the man 
that dared to deviate from the cuſtom 
& of his country in the mode of expreſs 
« ſing his thoughts, became as ridiculous 
tc es one of us huld now by walking the 
l Go # ſtreets 
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. ſixgets mu «look. ar. a. -Roman 
46 n 9 , 


plan the 1 * letters i in Europe, 
the rage of writing caught the higheſt 
ranks with wonderous force, Henry, 
Edward, Mary, Elizabeth, James, and 
Ebarles, claimed, on one account or other, 
the dignified title of Author, The mo- 
narchs who would rule by their will, 
were ambitious to captivate by their ſpecyu- 
lations, or to convince by their arguments, 


| Kingly power was delineated. by Charles, 


Religion defended by Henry, and Philo- 
ſophy tranſlated by Elizabeth, Boethius's 
Conſolation; had the honour of being dreſ; 
{rd in an Engliſh garb by the greateſt 


Nrinceſs of Europe. Queen Catherine, 


Parr caught the cacoerbes ſcribemli from 
her huſband: Lady Jane Gray inherited 
ir from nature. The contagion ſpread its 


ſelf through all the domeſtics and frequen · 


ters of: the Court; and the employ ments, 
which.; in modern times have been held 
by the prafeſſor of dreſs and miſtreſſes 


wn the _ am the miſe 


5 treſſes 
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treſſes of language. Lady Burleigh and 
Lady Bacon, with their two fiſters, took 
more pride in their erudition than in 
their rank, their beauty, or their ſplendor. 


Bor the revival of learning was not the 
reſtoration of Taſte, The falſe tinſel 
which the generality of the Roman claſſies, 
during the decline of that empire, : ſpread 
on their works, caught the lied and was 
ne as a Perfection: 


Ae 1 Mets bs % 
And the monks finiſh d what the Goths began. 


The reftration. of learning v was e 
all over Europe by this glitter of 
falſe ornament, which it took great obſer- 
vation and reflection as well as a long 
{pace of time ta. remove. The frivolous 
Vitticiſms of, Petraich and. Guatini; the 
affected ornaments. of Voiture.and Balzac; 
the affeCtatious and conceits and fopperies 
of. chivalry, which decorated Spenſer's al- 
legpries, were looked up to as the ſum- 
mit 100 elegance ne o revival 
in 
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in this Iſland, was attired in the ſame un- 
natural garb which it wore at the time of 
its decay among the Greeks and Romans, 


_ CnarLEs the firſt admired the arts, and 
valued men of ſcience. The encourage- 
ment of Vandyke ſhewed his love of paint- 

ing: the promotion of Inigo Jones teſti- 
fied his taſte in architecture. Under 
Cromwell, the ſame wretched fanaticiſm 
that ſubverted the laws, corrupted the 
taſte of the nation. Gaiety and wit were 
totally proſcribed. Human learning was | 
held in contempt; freedom of enquiry 
in deteſtation. The gloomy ſectary, who 
derived inward light from the divine illu- 
% mination, ſcorned to depend on the com- 
:. mon means for the acquifition of a ſpecies 
= of knowledge, which' his ignorance difa- 
bled him from valuing, and his fanaticiſm 
taught him to deſpiſe. The artful diſ- 
ſembler borrowed the maſk of ſincerity to 

1 gain a character; and nothing was to be 

#| | met on one ſide but aſſumed cant and hy- 
| 55 procriſy; on the other, nothing but the 
delirium of „ * ern 
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So deeply did the policy or the con- 
viction of men involve them in the love of 
enthuſiaſtic jargon, that the warmeſt parti- 
Zan and advocate of the Regicides could 
not obtain even the public attention for 
the - higheſt effort, of human genius, 
While the immortal poem of Paradiſe 
Loſt was conſigned to neglect, Whitlocke, 
_ whoſe name is now forgotten in the world, 


talked with indifference; if not contempt; 
of one Milton, a blind man, that was em- 


ployed in tranſlating a treaty with Swedey 
into Latin. 5 


Sic tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur in illis. 


How ſeriouſly ought we to remember that 
proverb! Boaſt not thy ſelf of to-morrow, 
« for thou knoweſt not what a day may 
« bring forth ?” How little ſhould we then 
depend upon the vain delufive hope of 
immortality, becauſe we pleaſed the hour 
in which we lived! Believe me,—ye who 
take ſuch pains to diſplay your art in all the 
accuracy of periods, and the counterpoiſe 
4 diction; who labour with more than 


mechanical 


3 D 


8 
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mechanical patience to produce the anti- 
theſis, or crowd the ſwollen ſentence with 
ſonorous epithets ; that a day will arrise, 
when the point of Sterne and the preci · 
fion of Iſocrates will be equally forgot 
ren. 1 | ; 


48 


Ar rex the Reſtoration, the ſucceſsful 


party looked through the whole Conduct, 


Syſtems, Faſhions, and Habits of their 
late triumphant adverſaries with the pre- 
poſſeſſion which the memory of paſt 
wrongs might inſpire. The tipge which 
it threw over all the actions of a fanatical 
Sect, would be amply ſufficient to con- 
demn them. Here there was a better 
cauſe. As human reaſon never influenced 
their thoughts or conduct, ſo the palate 
was not endeavoured to be gratified, the 
reaſon to be convinced, nor- the heart to 
be won. The means which they uſed, 
were adequate to the end which they 
purſued —equalſy incoherent, frantic, and 
abſurd : ſo that when cool Judgement 
reſumed her ſeat, and Criticiſm was ap- 
plied to Literature, Faſte found a meab 
MY | at 
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at which her ſtomach revolted. New 
diſhes were offered by new cooks to the 
diſguſted palate. But as men after ex- 
ceſſive cold are apt to uſe extreme heat to 
revive them; here the publie ran into a 
like exceſs, and the reign of overſtrained - 
Piety was ſucceeded by the acceſſion: of 

irreligion and immorality. The women 

became . leſs chaſte: and more frivolous ;. 
the men more witty and leſs delicate. 
Dryden's Plays and Rocheſter's Poems 


beat teſtimony to the vitiated taſte, which - 


ſwallowed ribaldry for wit, and obſceni- 
ty for ſatire. From this period until the 
reign of Queen Anne, there was little 
decided excellence to be found in the. 
walks of literature. But a conſtellation of 
geniuſes then appeared, which has conti- 
nued to the preſent day to ſhine with al- 
moſt its original ſplendor. Pope, after 
forty years, ſtill was followed as a pat- 


tern; and the Eſſay on Man found an 


imitator and a rival in Hayley. Addiſon 
meets the ſame admiration and applauſe 
in 1786 that he did in 1716. But 
the various and fluctuating temper of 
popular taſte called for ſomething origi» 
105 H nal; 
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nal; the critics wanted food, and the vir- 
tuoſi a feaſt.” Chatterton and Macpherſon 
gratified them both. Oſſian's Poems were 
thrown out like a tub in a ſtorm to amuſe 
the world, and, like that, drew a crowd 
after it, which toſſed it to and fro with 
allimaginable rage, until, their fury ſpent, 
they ſuffered it quietly to ſwim down the 
current. The breath of popular applauſe 
wafted it along, until it brought its au- 
thor a reaſonable freight of ſolid pudding, 
more profitable, at leaſt, than the empty 
fame whieh his modeſty declined. 


Tuvs has it fared in every branch of 
polite literature. If Shakeſpeare has held 
his ſtation undiſturbed for two hundred 
years, the public ear has with equal avi- 
dity heard  Congreve and Cumberland. 
Though Homer has been for near three 
thouſand years the Prince of poetry, yet 
the tide of popular applauſe has in its 
ſtrongeſt current deviated to Young and 
Akenfide, to Gray and + Goldſmith, to 
Thomſon and Armſtrong. The fublime, 
the tender, the deſcriptive, the ſatirical, 
the . have » turns poſſeſſed the 


6 variable 
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variable empire of public: approbatian. 
From the impulſe of the moment, and 
the rage after novelty, Churchills ſpleen 
has aſſumed that place which was filled hy 
the amiable ſimplicity and benevolence af 
Goldſmith. The flowing elegance of Bos! 
lingbroke, the formal ſentencialiry | of 
Shafteſbury, --the engaging morality af 
Johnſon, the captivating but dangerous 


allurements of Gibbon, - have: been wih 
equal ardour admired ann imitated, 


* + 444 * 
4 


a. 
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Nos has the influence of Fifth been 
confined to modes of writing.” "2 Phe very 
common effort of nature by which we 
communicate ot thoughts, has been mo- 
dified to the taſte of a, prevailing circles 
In open deflanee of all Europe, have we 
keard dictators teaching us to viglate eve- 
ry rule of nature and reaſon, by ſo claſely 
aſſimilating the ſounds of different vowels, 
that it is almoſt impoffible to tell the dit · 


ference. ; by. the, eaſy, and inficad: of an 


improvement in our accentuation, we are 
likely to create # eonfuſion almoſt as bad 
as that of Babel Extendingꝭ the arbi- 
Et | H 4 # 1 SY 
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trary diſtinction to languages whoſe ſounds 
ſhould be as immutable as their conſtruc- 
tion, we have, very gratefully. indeed, 
Angliciſed the Latin, as well as Latinized 
the Engliſh. Becauſe the poverty of our 
tongue wanted to barrow from the Roman, 
we have 1n return impoſed upon the bene- 
W A 1 med it will not bear. | 


x 


4: rab yeh * nb, a a ſanguine agci. * 


Tris is an exemplification of that 
Engliſh cut on Greek and Latin—which 
Hudibras on another account ſo well ridi- 
cules. : 


+ ,C)i4 


Ix the general revolutions 'of things, 
Metaphyfics and their concomitant Phy- 
fic have veered to the point of faſhionable 
attraction. As a neighbouring nation aſ- 
Wine the muff on the firſt of November, 


4444-4 


9 The woke ara ſed . to Me. Sheri- 
dan's direction in his Dictionary. The ſounds an- 
| nexed — be mne by the — table. 


ay T 
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and lays it aſide on Eaſter Sunday with 
equal regularity, whether that feaſt, hap - 
pens: in February or May; with as / littts 
regard to nature and to reaſon has the ſei- 
ence, of .jibyfic been made to depend upon 
the ſanction of a n or ane py 
of 2 * | Gre 


e in the ſecond crnwury; broach- 
ed a ſyſtem of phyſic which was implicit- 
ly received and followed for thirteen hun- 
dred years, when it fell by the hand of 
Paracelſus. Ariſtotle, five hundted years 
earlier, laid down a plan of metaphyſics, 
which, after an empire of twenty centu- 
ries, yielded to the more * and rea» 
2 nn af n us 


| 3 the evil abi in "A 
fifteenth. century, the ſpeculation of the 
philoſopher and the theory of the phyſi- 
cian have had a wider field in which ta 
range. Printing has diffuſed opinions and 
hypotheſes, as well as their refutations; 
and the world has often been ſuſpended 
nee the Faſhiog, eſtabliſhed in one 


- day, 


eee tinctursd.. eo N 
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day, and the innovation of the next. 
Thus, from the beginning of the fixteenth 
until the middle of the ſeventeenth Centu · 
ry, the doubtful conteſt between the diſ- 
ciples of Galen and: thoſe of Paracelſug 
was ſupported, on one fide, by the ſyſte- 
matic phyſician; on the other, by the 
analytical chemiſt, So ſtrong are men's 
prejudices in favour of the doctrines 
which have been impreſſed on their youth, 
or the diſcoveries which their ingenuity! 
has made, that the weighty evidence of 
ſucceſs was not alone able to overturn the 
Galenic ſyſtem; and it was not finally 
exploded, until after Harvey's diſcovery 
of the circulation of the bload. Gali- 
jeo's introduction of mathematical rea. 
ſoning, alſo, contributed in a good mea- 
ſure to this event. But the ſagacity of 
Lord Bacon, united with Gaſſendi's inge- 

nuity and the philoſophy of Des Cartes, 
completed its downfal, and led a Faſhion 
by which the — of. n is n 


vor about the beginning ah Gt 
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Century, three new and different ſyſtems 
of phyfic entered the lifts for the acquieſ- 
cence of the world, under the auſpices of 
Stahl, Hoffman, and Boerhaave. | 


| Sranr led the way with a ſyſtem teach- 
ing that there is in man a rational foul, 
acting in many inſtances independently 
on the body, and purely in conſequence 
of its intelligence; and this principle of 
immaterialiſm obtained the countenance of 
Perrault, Nichols, Mead, Porterfield; | 
Simſon, and Gaubius. Stahl ſoon ſunk 
into oblivion on the appearance of Hoff- 
man, Boerhaave, and Haller. Unluckily 
for himſelf and his ſyſtem, that phyfician 
leaned too much on the vis conſervatrix et 
medicatrix nature, without ever confider- 
ing, that by the vaunted Hippocratie me- 
thod of curing diſeaſes by nature, he ſu- 
perſeded all the neceſſity of art, and left 
to Providence what human ' prudence 
more wiſely aſſumed to its own peculiar 
care ;——withouteverrefleCting that he ſtruck 
at the very root of a profeſſion, half at 
| leaſt of whoſe conſequence depends on 
- | EL 
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the bulk of the wig as much as on the 
depth of the underſtanding, and its ſue- 
ceſs as much on the names as on the nature 
of its medicines. The art of curing by 
expectation, decried in Stahl, gave way 
to the art of curing by faith, which has 
been adopted in general by the reſt of his 
profeſſion. All my readers muſt remem- 
ber the famous quackery of Animal 
Magnetiſm, which made ſuch a noiſe in 
Paris, and brought ſuch e of wealth 
to its inventors. 


HorruAx had ſcarcely taken place of 
Stahl, when he was to give way to Boer- 
| haave. Syſtem ſucceeded ſyſtem, as if the 
art of man could alter the courſe of na- 
ture. Van Swieten new-modelled Boer- 
haave. Reaſoning upon hypotheſis was 
encountered by multitudes of facts with- 
out any reaſoning at all, and Lieutaud 
came forward with his ſynopſis, 'to puzzle 
and diſſract the ſtudent. To theſe has 
ſucceeded Cullen, who may hold the Fa- 
ſhion, perhaps, as long as any « of his pre- 
deceſſors, and will ſome day or Re ay 
certainly decline. Ir 


$7 
Ir is amazing to conſider with what ſelf- 
complacency the inventors of every no 
vel ſyſtem indulged their practice, and 
with how much avidity every new mode 
of cure was followed. Thus, according 
to the different prevailing ſyſtems, the 
Small-pox was at one time treated with as 
much motherly care as a hot-houſe plant. 
The unhappy patient, ſhut in from air, 
had not the advantage of a crevice to aſſiſt 
expiring nature. Every cavity was ſtop- 
ped up againſt the breath of heaven, 
while warm fires and heavy clothing con- 
ſpired to bring him forth a terrible ſpec- 
tacle. The ſeamed face and torn eye bore 
living teſtimony to the malignity of a 
diſorder, which (ſuch was the ignorant 
language of the times) art could not 
poſſibly avert, and could mitigate but 
little. But the ſame principle of curious 
enquiry that has too often ſacrificed its ſub- 
Ject to ſome fanciful experiment or favou- 
rite opinion, ſtepped in to reſcue the bluſh- 
ing cheek and brilliant eye of female beauty 
from the jaws of a devouring peſtilence. 
While we conſider with fond indulgence 
1 e 
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the happy diſcovery that ſurmounts at 
leaſt one of the moſt fatal diſtempers to 


which mankind is ſubject, we cannot with- 
hold from the name of Montague that 
tribute of gratitude to which her philan- 
thropy is entitled; and while we exult 


in our refinements over the reſt of the 


world, it may be an uſeful memento to 


human arrogance, that it is to a nation 


whoſe name has become proverbial for 
barbarity and ignorance, that we are in- 
debted for Inoculation “. 


FeveRs have been treated as differently 


as the Small- pox. Regardleſs of conſti- 
tution or habit, one uniform ſyſtem of cure 


prevailed; and bleeding in that diſorder 


was carried to ſuch exceſs that, together 


with the weak diet preſcribed, the reme- 


dy was in the end often as bad as the diſ- 
eaſe. The maſſacres, the treachery, and 
oppreſſion, which waſted and ſubdued 
South America, were too highly rewarded 
by the diſcovery of a medicine, which 


Lady M. W. Montague ſaw inoculation prac- 
tiſed at Conſtantinople, when there with her huſ- 


band. She communicated the method to Dr. Mead, 


who began the practice in England. 


has 


* 
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has totally ſubverted the old mode of 
treatment for this and many other diſor- 
ders. The Peruvian Bark now takes place 
of the Lancet, and this improvement in 
practice is nearly as general as was the er- 
ror which it corrects. 


WHILE the body of man has been ſub. 


ject, in many. other inſtances than thoſe 
which we have mentioned, to more capri- 


cious and experimental treatment, his ſoul 


has been made equally to fluctuate, That 
ſpirit which is to“ return to God who gave 


it,” has been ſaid to exiſt in the pineal - 


gland, and in the corpus calloſum, and 
generally in the head, and diffuſively over 
the whole body. Ariſtotle, and Plato, 
and Epicurus, and Des Cartes, and 
Hobbes, poſſeſſed equal power in limiting 
the immaterial principle. Locke came 
at laſt to ſhake the ſyſtems of antiquity, 


and obtained the reverence of an hundred 


years, notwithſtanding the cavils of a Bo- 
lingbroke and Hume, and the ſneers of 
Voltaire. But we are grown wiſer. Scep- 
ticiſm borrows the moral name of Prieſtley 
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to aid her attacks on religion. From the 
honeſt ſimplicity which thought that a 
ſoul exiſted ſomewhere to be puniſhed or 
rewarded, we have arrived to the higher 
ſagacity of rejecting a doctrine which is 
not illuſtrated by the anatomization of 
nerves and muſcles. 


Wx intended ſhewing the reader ſome 
of the ancient ſchemes of Metaphyfics ; 
but a ſhort ſpecimen will, we believe, be 
ſufficient : and for the ſtronger authority 
we ſhall take our information from a book 
very lately publiſhed, in which a noble 
Lord profeſſes to give the world an Hiſtory 
of Ancient Metaphyſics. The reſult of 
three large volumes on this ſubject 
amount to the following propoſitions. 


FirsT, That the animal called Ouran 
Outang is a man, : | 


Szcond, That the natural ſtate of 
man is to live without clothing, fire, ha- 
bitation, or language; that he ſhould go 
upon all four ; and that every thing me 
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has been added, taken away or altered by 
human art with reſpe& to the animal life 
of man, has been for the worſe. 


Tump, That raw vegetables are the 
natural, and therefore the proper food of 
man. | 


FouvrTn, That there are men with tails ; 
nay, that tails are natural to all men ; and 
that if we have them not, it is becauſe we 
wear them away by fitting, 


FirTn, That there are whole nations of 
men with but one leg; and that in Ethi- 
| opia there are men whoſe eyes are in their 
breaſts. 


SIXTH, That men in the earlier ages, at 
the time of the Trojan war, lived centuries, 
and grew to the height of ninety feet. 


Wirn many more of equal uſe and en- 
tertainment, 


Tux ſame debe that biaſſed the 
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judgment perverted the taſte of mankind. 
Outward form pleaded the excuſe of no- 
velty for its fluctuation; the eye craves 
variety, and it muſt be ſatisfied, or diſguſt 
will follow. But not content with mode- 
rate change, invention has been put to the 
rack to deviſe habits prepoſterous and un- 
natural, And for what? Some perſon of 
diſtinction, to hide a deformity or a misfor- 
tune, concealed by a cuſhion, or a ruff, or a 
hoop, the deficiency or the appearances of 
nature, and the aukward but neceſſary ap- 
pendage was imitated as a beauty. Imitation 
begot envy, and what was copied one day 
was exceeded the next. Thus becauſe one 
woman of figure had an unequal hip, all 
her ſex were ſaddled with rumps almoſt as 
big as themſelves. Another laboured un- 
der a temporary increaſe of ſize, and the 
hoop was called in to give maid and wife, 
child and mother, the ſame matron-like 
appearance. A third, to countenance what 


could not well be concealed, indulged an 
unnatural length of waiſt, or perhaps 
through fingularity affected it; and the 
women were for a time all body. A 
Us fourth, 
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fourth, encumbered with an extraordinary 
length of limbs, anxiouſly curtailed the 
little bo dy ſhe had, until, like Hudibras's 
Knight, 


Aer rump had almoſt got the upper 
Hand of her head ——— —c—— 


and the fair-ſex were as generally all 
tail, By the ſame miſtaken influence, 
we ſaw at one time all the fine foreheads 
in the kingdom ſpoiled, becauſe a lady 
who then held the reins of Faſhion choſe 
to conceal the extreme height of her own. 
And 1t this were a proper place, we might 
adduce inſtances in inſinitum of equal- 
ly ill-founded and abſurd cuſtoms. 


Bur the evil did not reſt here. Painters, 
who ſhould have drawn from nature, and 
not from Faſhion, were afraid to do their 
duty; and according tothe various ſyſtems of 
dreſs, an Eve and a Venus have been re- 
preſented in forms as different as the ha- 
bits of 1716 and 1786. And how ſhould it 
be otherwiſe? For what limner would 
have temerity enough to offer a piece to 
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the public view which ſhould militate di 
rectly againſt the practices of that very 


Public? 


Tux men too who ſcorn the imputation 
of weakneſs, and talk by rote like parrots 
of female abſurdities, have heedleſly ſub- 
jected themſelves to ample retaliation. 
For a woman who ſtrives by dreſs alone to 
increaſe the charms of her perſon, there are 


many apologies. If ſhe is a maid, ſhe has 


a natural with to gain a partner for life ; 
and while her dreſs carries no deception, 
the advantage ſhe takes of it 1s quite al- 
! >wable : nay, it is neceſſary ; ſince nothing 
is ſo diſguſting in any woman as a diſpoſi- 
tion to dirt; nothing ſo conducive to 
health as cleanlineſs; and health is one 
ſource of beauty. | 


Ir ſhe is a wife, it is not only ſtill in- 


- cumbent on herſelf, but it is a duty to 


her huſband, to be as neat and elegant 
as her circumſtances will allow. What 
man can bear with patience to hear 
his wife apologize for her dirty night- 
cap and broken bed-gown, becaufe ſhe 
and her huſband were alone at break- 

faſt ? 
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faſt ? It is her duty alſo in regard to her 
children, if ſhe wiſhes them not to be ſlat- 
terns. We all know the force of example 
beyond precept upon young minds. And 
let it not be objected that the phantaſies of 
dreſs are very unbecoming a modeſt wo- 
man. TI am no advocate for them, on any 
perſon. The decent elegancy of habit 
ſits equally well on both: nothing inde- 
corous for one can become the other.” 


Ir ſhe "i a widow—ſhe muſt judge for 
herſelf; and neither faſhion nor 10 can 2805 ; 
ſeribe t to her appearance. 


In the two former, it is clear that the de- 
ſire either of conqueſt or poſſeſſion makes 
a certain portion of dreſs not only excu- 
ſable but neceſſary; and why it ſhould be 
excluded from the laſt, unleſs tooth- 
leſs old age forbid it, I am ſure I ſee no 
cauſe. 


Bur amongſt men who affect ſuperior 
reaſon, the neceſſity for a recourſe to exter- 
nal appearance is done away. I ſay, they 


K affect 
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affect it: for in this inſtance, as in fifty 
others, the affectation is apparent. We 
are accuſtomed to ſay women love ſhew 
and dreſs, and to cenſure them for it as 
a folly : but why do they love it? Becauſe 
we follow dreſs and ſnew more than merit, 
and they wiſely throw out the moſt cer- 
tain lure to attract us.— This by the way 
—whether the ſuperiority be real or af- 
fected, it makes equally to my purpoſe in 
ſaying that the uſeleſs ornaments of dreſs 
it do not become us. We have, however, 
\F exceeded even this abſurdity. Regardleſs 
it of the influence of ſeaſon, which in this 
| | country 18 as violent as that of climate, 
we audaciouſly ſet ourſelves above the 
LAH | reach of cold and heat. The Buck whom 
$10 you meet ſaddled with a burden of cloaths 
| in the Dog-days, will be aſhamed to ap- 
pear more than half covered during the 
44 ſnow, In charity, I omit the paint which, 
| 
| 


bs within every one's remembrance, was ex- 
hibited to ſhew the delicacy of our ſun- 

burnt complexions in January : nor ſhall 

I dwell on the prudent recourſe that our 

32 ſtriplings had to Taliacotius's precept 
e + abs for 
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for a mercenary whiſker, to difplay ſome 
proof of their otherwiſe ambiguous gen- 
der, | 


Ir it were my purpoſe to entertain the 
reader with a great but unneceſſary, if 
.. Not impertinent diſplay of learning, I 

might ſpin the Hiſtory of Faſhion to a 
length which would not ſuit either with 
his patience or my avocations : but enough 
has been ſaid to ſhew, that there is ſcarce- 
ly a department of ſcience which has not 
been abuſed and deformed. by ſome one 
faſhionable abſurdity or other; and in 
this enough is done to juſtify my under- 
taking in defence of that part of our fel- 
low- creatures, whom arrogance and weak- 
neſs have taught us to treat with cruelty 
and contempt. Poſſeſſed of the ſuperior 
ſtrength which nature beſtowed upon 
us, in ſubſerviency to their wants and 
weakneſſes, we vainly aſſume a pre- 
eminence of reaſon, becauſe we feel an 
advantage in muſcles. Dooming them 
from their infancy to trifles, we charge 
upon their nature what is owing to their 

„ education; 
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education ; and while we with-hold the 
means, are not aſhamed to upbraid them 
becauſe they cannot attain the end of 
knowledge. We rear them, not with an 
eye to the great duties of life, but to its 
frivolities, and load them with the odium 
which ſhould retort on our miſmanage- 
ment. To teach the young idea how 
to ſhoot,” is one of the moſt difficult, but 
ought to be, to a parent, the moſt plea- 
fing of all occupations. To inculcate uſe- 
ful knowledge ought to be in itſelf, if 
any thing can be, its own reward, becauſe 
it promiſes the moſt fruitful harveſt; an 
harveſt that fhall flouriſh with abundance 
in good fortune, and bear the ſhocks of 
adverſity with firmneſs and patience. 


Bur what is our conduct? Let us trace the 
hiſtory of it. That period of our daugh- 
ters* lives which in juſtice ought to be 
appropriated to the writing- maſter, is ſpent 
with the Frenchman and the fidler and 
Miſs muſt know how to dance, before ſhe 
can well ſpeak, much leſs read. If the 
does learn this neceſſary qualification, it is 
in general from ſome old woman, who, 


having 
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having received a fimilar, or an inferior 
education herſelf, knows juſt enough to 
make her miſ-ſpell or miſpronounce every 
word ſhe utters. As the young Lady 
grows up, the time which reafon points 
out for forming the mind, is devoted to 
forming the ear, and the book. caſe gives 
way to the harpfichord. Thus modelled, 
ſhe is carried abroad with her Mamma 
who has been formed exactly on the ſame 
plan—She dances, fings, flirts, cheats at 
cards, toſſes her fan with an air, ogles 
every pretty fellow ſhe meets, and paſſes 
for a prodigy of taſte and politeneſs. Af- 
ter three or four years ſpent in this way, 
| the finds herſelf at twenty driven to rouge 
for a complexion, and obliged to take 
ſhelter under the name of a huſband for 
thoſe indulgencies which a malignant and 
envious world will not yet allow her. 
She is married ; but her heart has no con- 
cern in it: for it is the deſperate effort to 
ſave herſelf from neglect, and to acquire 
the means of power and pleaſure. Having 
never learnt the duties of a wife, her laſt 
thought is to practiſe them. One conti- 
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nued round of diſſipation and idleneſs oc. 
cupies all her thoughts and attention. If 
ſhe has unfortunately met with a fool, 
which, by the way, it 1s ten to one wall 
be the caſe, he knows and practiſes 


the doctrine of retaliation.---A ſeparation 
enſues, or perhaps a divorce is obtained, 


in conſequence of an action of crim. con. 


and both parties throw themſelves with 


unreſtrained liberty into the arms of vice. 
The Town receives her, a willing victim 
to venal proſtitution, The gaming-table 
receives his laſt ſhilling, and ſends him for 
relief to the piſtol, the pond, or the hal- 
ter. But if, by ſome accident, ſuch a 
woman as I have deſcribed meets a man of 


ſenſe and virtue, how much more unfortu- 


nate are the conſequences ? What compen- 
ſation can the parties to his delufion make 
him, for the infamy of her conduct, in 
whom he promiſed himſelf the conſumma- 


tion and the partner of his happineſs ? In 
either caſe, the fituation of the unfortunate 


female is equally hard. The errors of her 


life have been owing to her education 


her education to her parents; while ſhe 
| 8 | 5 18, 
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is, Without mercy,” made to ſuffer all 
the undiminiſhed odium for violating thoſe 
laws which ſhe was never taught to ob- 
ſerve; and while the cruelty of the world 
tranſmits to her unfortunate and innocent 
children the puniſhment of a fault which 
might have been venial in herſelf. 


SURELY if ever a ſubject deſerved the 
ſerious attention of mankind, it is this. If 
we were to have recourſe to facts, we 
might ſwell a volume with all the ex- 


amples of hiſtory to ſhew how ſtrongly 
national manners influence, if not over- 
rule, even national laws themſelves. But 
we ſtudy the inverſe of the propoſition. 
We enact laws againſt adulterers, and our 
Legiſlators go from the Senate into the 
lap of adultery, We complain that our 
wives are unfaithful, and every ſtep 
which we lead our daughters is to the 
road of infidelity. We exclaim againſt the 
maſculine appearance which, in the fair- 
ſex, has for ſome time paſt ſuperſeded 
the habits of female ſoftneſs; while our 
men (if ſuch they may be called) are emu- 
CET e 
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lous to diſplay the ſtrongeſt ſigns of effemi- 
nacy. This.is the experience of every. 
day, and almoſt of every houſe. Can we 
then ſtill doubt whether it is neceſſary to 
let reaſon and nature take thoſe reins, 
which have ſo long been guided by ab- 
ſurdity and folly? Would you make 
your daughter amiable in her diſpoſi- 
tions? Then ſtore her mind with 'thoſe 
ideas which ſhall exalt her above the lit- 
tle attentions of dreſs and dancing. Inſtil 
into her thoſe principles of honour and 
virtue which ſhall make her deſpiſe a 
mean action, and deteſt a bad one. Shew 
her, and hiſtory will furniſh multitudes of 
inſtances, the certain conſequences of vice 
and of virtue. But puzzle her not with 
morality in the abſtract, while you ſet be- 
fore her the examples of its practice and 
its rewards. Would you render her capa- 
ble of the higheſt embelliſhments which ſhe 
can receive? Teach her to conſider every 
attainment of her life as ſubſervient to vir- 
tue, and in that to her own happineſs. Be- 
lieve me, no proper amuſement, no pro- 
per ſtudy will be proſcribed ; and few 
"W818 —- even 
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even of thoſe which, carried to exceſs, 
end in vice or folly. Painting, muſic, 
dancing, are all within the catalogue of 


thoſe amuſements which Nature often 


- craves for her refection. But none, not 


even the mot innocent of them, ought to 


I feel 


be followed as an employment. 
already that the names of Kauffman and 
Linley riſe in judgment againſt my aſſer- 
tion, But I muſt not retract it. We can 
never argue from particulars to generals: 


and if we could, thoſe are examples to 
be admired rather than imitated. The 


great end of a human being relatively to 


his fellow- creatures is ſocial happineſs. In 
the union between man and wife, this is 
almoſt the ſole object. And how ſhall. 
we expect to attain this end, with a wo- 


man given entirely to any one purſuit of 
ſcience or pleaſure ?' If of ſcience, there 


is ſurely little proſpe& of finding, com- 


bined with it, a ſteady attention to the 
duties of a wife, a mother, or a friend. 


The reaſon is obvious. With frames and 
conſtitutions weaker than we have, their 


paſſions are warmer, and the rays of their 


* genius 
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genius concentrate to the object on which 
they engage themſelves - more ſtrongly 
than ours. It abſorbs all other conſidera- 
tions. If of pleaſure, the danger is greater, 
becauſe its influence extends beyond the 

department of œconomy: it is not the 
arrangement of the furniture, nor t he diſ- 
poſition of the table, nor the regulation 
of the family alone, which ſuffers, but 
the fame, the fortune, and the happineſs.— 
But mark — this is the pleaſure which 
becomes an occupation. It is that alone, 
which never fails in the end to degenerate 
into evil. 

Ev ERV woman is not born to be a Mon- 
tague, nor every man to be a Locke. But 
that muſt be indeed a very mechanical 
arrangement of feeling, that can bear 
without indignation to ſee folios written 
on the Whole Duty of Woman, and con- 
taining a ſyſtem—Of what ?—Of educa- 
tion? No, but a ſyſtem of cookery and 
clear-ſtarching : as if God, when in pity 
to man's weakneſs he gave an help-mate 
to his neceſſities, doomed the unoffending 
partner to the drudgery of a menial, 
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male ſex, two things ſeem neceſſary. Firſt, / 
to examine our own, and aſk wherein 
conſiſts that ſteadineſs, the poſſeſſion of 
which, alone, can entitle us to become 
the accuſers: and ſecondly, to give their 
intellects a fair and candid trial, before 
we determine that nature has ſtamped 

them with a conſtitutional inferiority. If 
this were the place to prove that genius is 
not confined to ſex, we might adduce - 
names enough from all ages to ſupport us in 
that aſſertion. And if the circumſtances 
of a preſent hour were to be illiberally 
drawn down to ſhew a ſuperiority on either 
hand, the names of Cowley, and Seward, 
and Montague, and More, and Macau- 
lay, and Vearſley, might juſtify the claim 
of female preeminence. But we decline 
the invidieus office. Theſe obſervations 
have not been written with a view to the 
unnatural exaltation of one ſex at the ex- 
| pence of the other. Their object has been 
to awaken our attention to female merit z 
to ſhew that the ſoftneſs of a ſkin, and 
the tinge of a complexion do pot exclude 
f the 
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the faireſt part of the creation from all 
claim to common ſenſe ; to prove that 
the Lords of the World are not more ex 
empt, even in the higheſt concerns of life, 
from the little; jealouſies that have been 
attributed excluſively to the women; and 
to induce the pepple of this country to 
adopt a rational ſyſtem of inſtruction for 
Its females; a ſyſtem which ſhall: have 
virtue not -ſhew for its object, and uſe as: 
as, its means the influence of reaſon, 
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